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THE PROPHETICAL MEANING 
OF CELIBACY—I 


When Jephte’s daughter realised that she had to die in fulfilment of 
her father’s vow, she withdrew to the mountains ‘to bewail her 
virginity ’ (Jg. 11:37-40). It is significant that what she laments over 
is her virginity. For herself, her father, her companions and those 
who recorded that tradition, what made her fate so pitiful was not 
the fact that she had to leave the world in the bloom of her youth : 
this is a romantic view which does not belong to the stern biblical 
times. For the Israelites the pathos of her story lies in the fact that 
she will not experience the joys of matrimony and motherhood. She 
will die a virgin, and it is a curse, a disgrace similar to the shame 
attached to sterility (cf. Lk.1:25). The prophets have a similar 
thought in mind when, in their lamentations, they give the chosen 
people the title of ‘ Virgin of Israel’: ‘Listen to my lamentation, 
house of Israel! ... She has fallen, she shall not rise again, the 
Virgin of Israel.’ In this text Amos (5:2; cf. Jl. 1:8; Lam. 1:15 ; 
2:13), by calling Israel a Virgin, wants to emphasise her misery : she 
will die like a virgin, without leaving any descendants. It is like an 
echo, at the collective level, of the laments of Jephte’s daughter. 

These examples show clearly that according to the old Semitic 
mentality, virginity is far from being an ideal. It is a fecund matri- 
mony which is honourable and a sign of God’s blessing (Ps. 126). 
The same applies to men. L. Kéhler remarks that the Old Testament 
has no word for bachelor, so unusual is the idea. 

Christ will change that attitude towards celibacy (Mt. 19:12). But 
can we not find already in the Old Testament a preparation and an 
anticipation of his teaching ? 

Towards the end of the Old Testament period at least some 
groups among the Essenes observed celibacy. Unfortunately the 
authors who mention it are very vague on the motives of that 
observance. Josephus (De Bello Judaico 1, 8, 2) and Philo (quoted by 
Eusebius : Praep. ev., vill, 11. PG 21, 644 AB), putting themselves at 


1 The Hebrew Man, London 1956, p. 89 
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the level of their pagan readers, reduce the celibacy of the Essenes to a 
misogyny entirely void of any religious value : ‘ They beware of the 
impudence of women and are convinced that none of them can keep 
her faith to a single man,’ says Josephus. Pliny (Hist. nat., v, 17) 
describes the Essenes as philosophers, * tired of life’ (vita fessos) who 
give up the pleasures of love: Essenian celibacy would be of a 
Stoician type, but evidently Pliny’s competency can be doubted when 
it comes to interpreting the motives of a Hebrew sect. The Qumran 
texts might have given us an explanation, but so far on this question 
they have not been very helpful. Though they know of a temporary 
continence on the occasion of the eschatological war, they do not 
impose celibacy on the members of the Community. On the contrary, 
the prologue of the Manual for the future Congregation speaks 
explicitly of women and children,? and the discovery of female 
skeletons in the cemetery of the Community ® makes it clear that at 
Qumran as in the sect of Damascus ‘—if the two sects were distinct— 
matrimony was at least allowed. In short, a few groups among the 
Essenes present an interesting case of pre-Christian celibacy ; the 
study of that case might throw some light on the New Testament ideal 
of virginity, but such a study is impaired by the lack of reliable 
explanation of their motives. And when we come across first-hand 
contemporary documentation, it happens that it concerns a sect which 
did not observe celibacy as a rule. 


1. Propter instantem necessitatem : Negative aspect 


Fortunately the Old Testament presents a much more ancient and 
clearer case of celibacy : the case of Jeremias, ‘a virgin prophet anda 
figure of the Great Prophet who too was a Virgin and the son of a 
Virgin.’ ® Jeremias was apparently the first biblical character to 
embrace celibacy as a state of life. At least he is the first one to whom 
Scripture attributes celibacy explicitly. Others before him may have 
abstained from marriage. Ancient Christian writers often suppose 
that Elias did so § and make of him the Father of monastic life. But 
the testimony of Scripture concerning Elias is purely negative : no 
wife is mentioned, but the Bible does not speak of his celibacy either. 
Even if he remained a celibate, we have no indication as to the reasons 
that prompted him. Jeremias on the contrary, in his Confessions, 

1 The War of the Children of Light . . . vu, 3, 4 

2 cf. Gaster, The Dead Sea Scriptures, New York 1957, p. 307 

3 cf. Revue Biblique Lxm, 1956, pp. 569-72 

4 Document of Damascus Iv, 20-v, 6 ; Vu, 6-8 
5 Bossuet, Méditations sur [ Evangile, crx day 
6 


See texts in Elie le Prophete (Etudes Carmélitaines 1956) 1, pp. 165, 189. But 
St Augustine was not convinced of the celibacy of Elias : cf. De Genesi ad litteram 1x, 6. 
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speaks of his celibacy and explains it. We may owe this insight on 
his private life to his introspective mood, another quality that was rare 
in ancient Israel. Anyway he provides us with the most ancient 
reflection on celibacy. In it we can trace to its beginnings the biblical 
doctrine of virginity. 


The word of the Lord came to me saying : 


Do not take a wife ; have no sons and no daughters in this place. For thus says 
the Lord concerning the sons and daughters that are born here and concerning the 
mothers that bore them and concerning their fathers who begot them in this land : 

They shall die miserably, without being lamented, without being buried. 

They shall be as dung upon the face of the earth. 

They shall perish by the sword and by famine. 

Their carcasses shall be a prey for the birds of the air and th: wild animals. 


(Jer. 16:1-4) 


Those are the terms by which Jeremias explains his celibacy. Are 
those verses to be understood as a positive order of God, given to the 
prophet when he came of age and enjoining him to abstain from 
matrimony ? It might be said that celibacy was progressively imposed 
upon the prophet by the circumstances, his isolation and the persecu- 
tions that made him an outcast. Eventually he would have under- 
stood that beneath those circumstances there was a divine ordinance 
and, with typical Hebrew disregard for secondary causes, he would 
have expressed it in the literary form of an order. In any case, it is 
clear that Jeremias gives his celibacy a symbolical value. The loneli- 
ness of his unmarried life forebodes the desolation of Israel. Death is 
about to sweep over the country. Jeremias’ forlorn celibacy is nothing 
but an enacted prophecy of the imminent doom. Calamity will be 
such as to make meaningless matrimony and procreation. 

Jeremias’ celibacy is to be understood as a prophecy in action. 
Symbolical actions were frequent among the prophets. Thus to 
announce the imminent captivity of the Egyptians, Isaias walks naked 
in the streets of Jerusalem (Is. 20:1-6). Jeremias breaks a pot to 
symbolise the destruction of the capital (Jer. 19:1-11). Ezechiel makes 
a plan of the siege to come, cooks impure food as the famished 
inhabitants of the besieged city will have to do, cuts his beard and 
scatters it to the four winds as the population of Juda will be scattered 
(Ez. 4:1-5:4). In some cases it was the whole life of a prophet which 
was given by God a symbolical significance: for instance Osec’s 
matrimonial misfortunes symbolised the unhappy relations between 
Yahweh and His unfaithful spouse Israel (Os. 1, 3). 

Jeremias’ life too was symbolical. He lived in times of distress. 
He was to be a witness of the destruction of Sion. It was his sad duty 
to announce the imminent desolation : ‘ Every time I have to utter 
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the word, I must shout and proclaim: Violence and ruins !’ (Jer. 
20:8). Still more : it was his tragic destiny to anticipate in his existence 
and signify in his own life the terrible fate of the ‘Virgin of 
Israel.’ 

‘The Virgin of Isracl’ was soon to undergo the fate of Jephte’s 
daughter, to die childless, to disappear without hope. With his 
prophetical insight, Jeremias could see already the shadow of death 
spreading over the country. He could hear already the moaning of 
the land : 


Teach your daughter this lamentation : 

Death has climbed in at our windows ; 

she has entered our palaces, 

destroyed the children in the street, 

the young men in the square. 

Corpses lie like dung all over the country. (Jer. 9:20-1) 


This was no mere Oriental exaggeration. What Israel was about 
to witness and Jeremias had to announce was really the death of Israel. 
Israel had been living by the Covenant and now, by the sin of the 
people the Covenant had been broken. The two institutions in which 
the Covenant was embodied and through which God’s graces came 
down upon the people, the two great signs of God’s indwelling in the 
land of His choice, the temple and kingship would soon disappear. 
Only a few years more and Nabuchodonosor would invade Juda, burn 
the sanctuary, enslave the king and kill his children. For the Israelites 
this would be the end of a world, the day of the Lord, day of doom 
sr darkness, day of return to the original chaos (Jer. 4:23-31 

§:2-4). Eze chiel will explain in a dramatic way the meaning of the 
fall of Jerusalem : the Glory of God will leave His defiled abode and 
abandon the land (Ez. 8:1-11:25). Israel will die and nothing short 
of a resurrection will bring her back to life (Ez. 37:1-14). When the 
exiles leave Palestine, Rachel can sing her dirge at Rama (Jer. 31:15) : 
her children are no more. Israel as a people has disappeared. God's 
people has been dispersed. There are no more heirs of the promises 
and children of the Covenant unless God repeats the Exodus and 
creates a new people. A Testament is over. God’s plan has apparently 
failed. Death reigns. 

Prophetically Jeremias sees all that beforehand. He experiences it 
proleptically in his flesh. Excluded from the Temple (Jer. 36:5), 
excommunicated so to say from his village (Jer. 11:8 ; 12:6; 11: 19-23) 
and from the community (Jer. 20:2 ; 36:25), he will experience before 
the exile what it means to live estranged from one’s country, away 
from the Temple of the Lord. Before the Israclites he knows the 
bitter taste of a life which has no hope left on earth. ‘ Never could | 
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sit joyful in the company of those who were happy ; forlorn I was 
under the power of thy hand for thou hadst filled me with wrath’ 
(Jer. 15:17). 

Thus was Jeremias’ life an anticipation of the imminent doom. 
His celibacy too. When Death already casts her shadow over the 
land, is it a time to marry ? ‘ For thus says Yahweh Sabaoth, the God 
of Israel: Behold I will put an end, in this place, under your very 
eyes and in your very days, to the shouts of gladness and of mirth, to 
the songs of the bride and of the bridegroom’ (Jer. 16:9). An end 
of joy, life, marriage: the country turns into a sheol: there is no 
marriage and no begetting in the sheol. The command of the Lord 
to ‘increase and multiply’ (Gen. 1:28) assumed that the world was 
good (Gen. 1:4, 10, etc.). But now that man’s sin has roused death, 
the Lord reverses His command : ‘ Do not take a wife ; have no sons 
and no daughters in this place.’ Jeremias’ life of solitude announces 
the reign of death and anticipates the end of the world he lived in. 
His celibacy is in line with his message of doom. It is part of those 
trials by which ‘the most suffering of the prophets,’ as St Isidorus of 
Pelusia puts it, anticipates God’s judgment. It is part of the sufferings 
which point to the cross, the final expression of God’s judgment. 
The solitude of the lonely prophet of Anatoth announces the dereliction 
of the crucified victim of Calvary. It has the same significance : it 
signifies the end of an economy in which God’s promises and graces 
were entrusted to Israel secundum carnem and communicated by way of 
generation, This order disappears. When God will raise a new Israel, 
it will be an Israel secundum spiritum in which one will have access not 
by right of birth but by direct reception of the Spirit (Jer. 31:31-5). 
In such a people the fecundity of the flesh will have lost its value. 


Replying to a question of the Corinthians concerning virgins, 
St Paul’s advice is to leave them in that state. But the explanation he 
gives is not very clear. ‘I consider that it is better to be so on account 
of the present necessity’ (1 Cor. 7:26). What is that ‘ present 
necessity ’ that justifies celibacy ? 

Catholic commentators (Cornely, Lemonnier, Allo, Callan, 
W. Rees, Osty, etc.) see in that ‘necessity,’ as Osty puts it, ‘the 
thousand worries of married life,’ # or else the imminent persecutions 
‘which an unmarried person is better able to bear.’ ? The standpoint 
of the Apostle would be purely individual, psychological or ascetical. 
On him who is married the burden of the world is more heavy. The 


1 PG 78, 356 
Epitres aux Corinthiens (Bible de Jérusalem), Paris 1949, p. 40 
W. Rees in Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, Edinburgh 1953, p. 1090 
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celibate, on the contrary, can devote himself fully to the service of 
God. 

Such a thought is certainly not foreign to St Paul’s mind: he 
expresses it in vv. 32:-5 of the same chapter. Yet this does not seem 
to be for him a primary consideration. The immediate explanation 
he gives of his preference for celibacy follows another line: ‘The 
time is short... The world in its present form is passing away’ 
(vv. 29-31). This shows that his outlook is mainly collective and 
eschatological: the end of the world is drawing near : let us adapt 
our attitude to these new circumstances ; it is time to detach ourselves 
from a doomed world. ‘ Even those who have a wife, let them live 
as if they had none . . . and those who have to deal with the world 
as if they had not.’ Individual considerations are only an application 
of this view on the divine economy. It is because the times we are 
living in are the times of the end that it is better not to be burdened 
with matrimonial obligations, so as to be able to give one’s undivided 
attention to God. 

The vocabulary used by St Paul in this section confirms this 
eschatological interpretation of his views on celibacy. The words he 
uses Clearly belong to the vocabulary of apocalyptic literature. The 
“necessity ’ (anagk@) was the technical term used to describe the crisis 
of the last times (Lk. 21:23 ; 1 Thess. 3:7; Ps. Sal. 5:8; Test. Jos. 2:4) ; 
in that sense it is akin to ‘tribulation’ (thlipsis) used here also to 
describe the present condition (v. 28) and which has also an apocalyptic 
value (Mt. 25:9-28 ; Apoc. 1:9; 7:14; 2 Thess. 1:6). Similarly the 
term used for ‘time’ in v. 29 (kairos) ‘is about a technical term for 
the period before the Advent’! (cf. Rom. 13:11; Heb. 9:9; 1 Pet. 
1:5, 11). It is true that these terms are not always taken in their 
technical eschatological sense. But their convergence and the context 
make it clear that St Paul sets virginity against an eschatological back- 
ground. With Jeremias he considers celibacy as a testimony that the 
last times have come, an attitude that presages the end. 

The difficulty of this interpretation—and what makes Catholic 
commentators to shrink from it—is that it seems to suppose in St Paul 
the erroneous belief that the end of the world was imminent. Can we 
accept such an explanation of celibacy without rallying to the conse- 
quent eschatology of A. Schweitzer ? ? 

Prat, followed by Huby and Spicq, does not think the objection 
decisive. He accepts as possible the eschatological explanation of 
virginity. Quoting 1 Cor. 7:26-31, he explains: ‘Is it possible that 


1 Robertson and Plummer : I Epistle of St Paul to the Corinthians (ICC), Edinburgh 
IQII, p. 152 

2 cf. decree of the Biblical Commission of 18 June 1915 ; EB (2nd ed.) 419-21 
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Paul was haunted by the near prospect of the Parousia? We must 
not deny this a priori... . Lacking certain knowledge, he might 
have formed an opinion based upon probabilities and conjectures. . . . 
It is at least possible that he guided his conduct and his counsels by 
such probabilities.’ This interpretation can be defended, provided 
we attribute to Paul not a positive teaching concerning the imminence 
of an event, the day and the hour of which none can know, but an 
opinion, a desire, a hope without certitude.? This is surely sufficient 
to safeguard biblical inerrancy and remain within the limits fixed by 
the Biblical Commission. Yet this exegesis is not fully satisfactory, for 
it leaves the impression that the eschatological explanation of celibacy 
should not be taken too seriously. It would be one of those views 
that reflect more the prejudices of the time than the Apostle’s personal 
thought, like the arguments by which Paul tries to justify the imposition 
of the veil on women in the assembly (1 Cor. 11:2-16) or the midrashic 
allusion to the rock following the Jews in the desert (1 Cor. 10:4). 
Thus St Paul would have used the naive expectation of an imminent 
Parousia to insist on virginity, but that would be a mere argumentum ad 
hominem that should not be pressed too much. The real and solid 
ground for celibacy would remain the personal and ascetical con- 
siderations sketched in vv. 32-4. 

Accepting Prat’s eschatological interpretation of Paul’s arguments 
for virginity, it may be possible to go deeper by comparing the thought 
of the Apostle with that of Jeremias. Is not the ‘ present necessity ’ of 
1 Cor. 7:26 parallel with the explanation Jeremias gave of his celibacy ? 
If so, can we not find in Paul’s eschatological justification of virginity 
a lasting value, something much deeper than a pious illusion ? 

It all amounts to a proper evaluation of his eschatological hope. 
Was it a delusion which he had, but which he avoided expressing 
firmly ?. Or was it on the contrary a central element of his faith and 
of his spiritual outlook? O.Cullmann, for the early Church in 
general, and L. Cerfaux, for St Paul in particular, have shown that it 
is the second view which is true. There is much more than a question 
of knowing whether Paul or the early Church expected or not an 
imminent Parousia. For them and for us, the heart of the matter is 
not the date of the Parousia but its significance. What is the impact 
of the Parousia on our present life ?_ In Cullmann’s terms, what is the 
connection of the present period of history (the times of the Church) 


1 Theology of St Paul, London 1926, 1, p. 112. Prat explained his mind still more 
clearly in a few pages of his final chapter on ‘ The Last Things ’ which he suppressed to 
satisfy an over-zealous censor. These pages have been published in Prat’s biography by 
J. Caleés, p. 99. | 

2 J. Huby, Epitres aux Corinthiens (Verbum Salutis) : in hl. W. Rees also (op. cit.) 
accepts an eschatological influence on St Paul’s thought on virginity. 
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with the past (death and resurrection of Christ) and the future 
(final resurrection) ?! The problem is not chronological but theologi- 
cal. St Paul may or may not have been under the impression that 
Christ was to return soon. This is rather immaterial and irrelevant. 
What matters is that, for him, and for the early Christians, ours are 
the last days (Ac. 2:16ff ). The last hour has begun with the death of 
the Lord (1 Jn. 2:18). How long will it be 2. Nobody knows, but it 
is clear that now, in Christ, history has reached its end and what we 
witness now in the world is the consummation of the end: ‘The 
world goes disappearing’ (1 Jn. 2:17). The Apocalypses of St John 
and of the Synoptic Gospels show in a veiled language that the trials 
the Church has to undergo are the forerunning signs of the consumma- 
tion, and St Paul explains that the individual tribulations of the 
Christians are their share of the Messianic woes (Col. 1:24). 

The present period may be short or long ; after all, “ with the 
Lord, one day is as a thousand years and a thousand years as one day’ 
(2 Pet. 3:8). In any case Christian life is thoroughly eschatological in 
character. Whatever may be the actual date of the Parousia, we live 
after the end of history has been reached. We are just waiting for the 
consummation of the end, we turn towards it and we prepare it. 
Parousia hangs so to say over our life : even if chronologically it may 
be still distant, it is theologically imminent : it is the only development 
of the history of salvation that we can expect, and it gives its colour 
to our outlook on things. Seen in the light of faith, the history we 
live in and our personal fate appear as signs of the end. Celibacy is 
one of those signs : it shows that the last times have come. It pro- 
claims that the world is disappearing. The end has come. Man’s 
primary duty is no more to continue the human species. It is on the 
contrary to free himself from a fleeting world which has already lost 
its substance. This is not an attitude of panic before a threatening 
disaster. It is rather an act of faith in the significance of the Lord’s 
death, beginning of the end. 

Thus Paul understood virginity exactly as Jeremias. Jeremias did 
not know the date of the destruction of Jerusalem : it is not the role 
nor the charisma of the prophets to give a chronology of the future. 
But one thing he knew for certain : on account of the infidelity of the 
people, the former Covenant had become void. Consequently the 
old institutions like the Temple and kingship would break like empty 


1 ©. Cullmann, Christ et le Temps, Neuchatel 1947, pp. 102-23 

2 In Col. 1:24 ‘ tribulationes Christi’ should be translated ‘the messianic woes ’ 
and not ‘ the sufferings of Christ ’ (it is thlipsis and not pathtma). The phrase does not 
refer to the sufferings of Our Lord but, according to a terminology common in Judaism, 
to the trials God’s people had to undergo to reach the messianic times, the birth pangs 
of the new world. 
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shells and Israel, abandoned by God, would collapse. He knew that 
his was a time of death. The nuptial songs would be replaced by 
lamentations. Marriage and procreation had lost their meaning. The 
prophet showed it by his own life: his celibacy was an enacted 
lamentation. 

Similarly, St Paul did not know the date of the end. But he knew 
for certain that the world had condemned itself by condemning Christ 
and that the worldly Powers had been nailed down on the Cross. 
It was God’s plan to leave some interval before the actual end of all, 
time to allow the mystery of iniquity to reach its climax and the 
Church to spread all over the world. During that time life was to 
continue and marriage was still legitimate. Yet even married people 
had to understand that they were no longer of the world they were in. 
Still using this world, they had to be detached from it. Even in 
marriage they had to bring an attitude of freedom, a tension towards 
a higher form of love, the love of Christ towards his bride the Church 
(cf. Eph. 5:25-33). And it is quite fitting that to remind men of the 
freedom they should keep towards a fleeting world there should be, 
in the Church, a special charisma (1 Cor. 7:7) of virginity, akin to the 
charisma of prophecy. The celibate’s life is an enacted prophecy. 
His whole life shouts to the world that it is passing away. As Jeremias 
announced to the Chosen People the end of the Old Covenant, the 
celibate, new Jeremias, announces the end of the old world. He 
embodies the teachings of the Apocalypses. He stands as a witness of 
the Day of the Lord, the Day of Wrath and of Death which began on 
that Friday of Nisan when the Lamb was slaughtered on Mount 
Calvary. 

L. LEGRAND 

St Peter’s Seminary 

Bangalore 


(to be concluded) 








THE EXPERIENCE OF SIN 
THE PSALMS 


IN 


The concept of sin is ‘ existential.’ Its essence is brought much nearer 
to us in the humble confession of the sinner than in the definition of 
the theologian. Actually, every theologian is himself a sinner, and 
even more so for being a theologian, for as such he should have a 
deeper knowledge of God ; and the more profound our experience 
of the sovereignty and love of God the clearer should be the conscious- 
ness of our insufficiency. 

Anyone who is interested in knowing more about the Hebrew 
concept of sin therefore, can do no better than to have recourse to the 
Psalms. The writers of these pious prayers cover every stage of Isracl’s 
history, with its constantly recurring motifs of sin, repentance and 
reconciliation, from the early monarchy to Hellenistic times. A study 
of the Psalms will therefore not only reveal to us the experience of sin 
in those who had attained to the purest notions about God, but also, 
as far as these canticles can be dated, the development of this experience 
as part of the general religious evolution of the Jewish people. 

The very terminology used by the psalmists whenever they speak 
of sin is of the utmost importance in helping us to understand the 
various standpoints from which Hebrew man viewed sin. There is 
no comprehensive word which corresponds to our theological notion 
of sin in Hebrew, or at least no such word existed when the negative 
attitude towards Yahweh began to be regarded as wrong. So different 
words were borrowed from the varied experiences of everyday life 
to describe particular aspects of sin. Hence, an examination of the 
words which are most frequently used in the Psalms will reveal 
different nuances of meaning which are theologically important. 
Thus hata’, which is the word most commonly used for sin originally 
means to miss the mark, to err ; “awon denotes crookedness as opposed 
to straightness of ways ;_ris’4 emphasises the element of heinousness in 
crime, while in pesa‘ the stress lies on revolt. The falschood of sin is 
brought out in the word Seger which literally means a lie. To denote 
a material sin, or one in which the guilt is attenuated, Sagag (or Saga) 
is used. 

The psalmists consider sin under three different aspects, the theo- 
logical, the juridical and the psychological, depending upon whether 
they relate sin to God, to the law or to the sinner himself. This seems 
natural and unoriginal to anyone who has been brought up in the 
Christian or Mohammedan tradition. But if we consider that to the 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF SIN IN THE PSALMS 


Chinese sin in our sense can only mean at the most an illogicality in 
the world-order,! or if we compare these three aspects to the idea of 
sin prevalent among the polytheistic nations surrounding Israel where 
sin was but a breach of a give-and-take contract, we shall soon discover 
the loftiness of the Jewish idea. 

Considered in its juridical aspect, the Hebrew notion of sin does 
not differ much from that of its neighbours. It was the transgression 
of a precept of the Deity. In our case the precepts are those of the 
Thorah, especially in later periods? ; of the prophetic injunctions ; 
and of the broader precepts of morality such as “Depart from evil, 
and do good’ ® which was felt as coming from God. In later times 
the Law assumed such an importance that the ideal of the pious Israelite 
was to * delight in the law of the Lord, and on his law to meditate day 
and night.’ This was taken so seriously by the Qumran community 
that the general members were obliged * to keep awake for a third of 
all the nights of the year reading the Book, studying the Law and 
worshipping together.’ > It follows that the more perfect the know- 
ledge of the law, the stricter should be its observance : ‘ What right 
have you to recite my statutes, or to take my covenant on bara lips ? 
For you hate discipline, and you cast my words behind you ?’ 

The strength of the Jewish concept of sin however i in its 
theological implications. Sin is much more than the violation of an 
impersonal world-order, a violation of state laws or an irritation of 
the animistic forces of nature. It is primarily a rebellion against the 
supreme authority of a personal God.? This Sovereign Lord is a 
living God anthropomorphically endowed with all the sentiments of 
an Orie ital. He has helped and loved both Israel and the Israelites in 
the past, and therefore disobedience to Him is a hindrance to the 
I-Thou relationship: it is a lack of gratitude and love. This is 
nowhere expressed more clearly than in Ps. 78 where the history of 
divine favour and human disregard is set out from the prophetic 
standpoint. The indignation of the prophets against sin is not inspired 
by the fear of losing a mercenary retribution. Itis the uncompromising 
affirmation of the absolute rights of God.8 The very use of anthropo- 
morphic language to describe the God-man relationship is an indica- 
tion that we are here dealing with ideas that soar high above the merely 
juridical level. 

The psychological aspect of sin is also well developed in the Psalms. 
Sin, pride and foolishness are often used in parallelism to denote the 
same entity. This parallelism is poetical, but it is of value to us because 


cf. L. Abegg, The Mind of East Asia, London 1952 
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it reveals certain nuances of meaning. This is especially so when the 
idea of hybris is especially stressed : ‘In the pride of his countenance 
the wicked does not seek Him ; all his thoughts are, “ There is no 
God! ... Ishall not be moved ; throughout all generations I shall 
not meet with adversity.” ’! The hybris which does away with God 
Himself is shown likewise in the despising of fellow-men : ‘ Let the 
lying lips be dumb, which speak insolently against the righteous in 
pride and contempt,’ ? and this in spite of the fact that both ‘ men of 
low estate are but a breath, men of high estate are a delusion ; in the 
balance they go up, they are together lighter than a breath.’ Sinners 
are called ‘ dull,’ stupid’ and ‘ foolish.’ 4 These adjectives i in Hebrew 
do not denote merely a mental deficiency but also a certain perversity 
of will. Thus ‘wisdom’ or ‘ foolishness’ are not measured by our 
standard of education or intellectual development as in Greek thought, 
but by our practical attitude towards a purely theocentric philosophy 
of life. 

If we put all these elements together we shall obtain a provisional 
definition of sin as a proud and foolish transgression of God’s precepts, 
by which God is grieved, particularly because of man’s rebellious and 
ungrateful attitude. 

We stress the word “ attitude’ because this is even more important 
than the transgression itself. Material and involuntary transgressions 
are often called sins in the Psalms,5 but it is the heart of man that God 
regards: ‘God knows the very thoughts of man’ ® and sets * our 
secret thoughts in the light of his countenance.’ 7 Man being made to 
the image and likeness of God, we offend God even when we sin 
against our neighbour,® especially against the king,® Israel! or the 
Messiah.1 Moreover, it is not only individuals who are capable of 
sinning. Society itself is guilty of sin and recites penitential psalms in 
the public liturgy.!? The sense of collective sin and hereditary punish- 
ment was particularly strong in pre-exilic times, so much so that 
Ezechiel felt obliged to correct a false idea of fatalism and to stress the 
individual responsibility of each and every member of the community." 

Not all sins are of the same gravity. The pious man prays that the 
sins of his youth, denoting the folly of the young, should be forgiven 
him, as also the multitude of ‘ errors’ and * hidden faults’ that escape 
even the single-minded. These are contrasted in Ps. 19:13 with 
‘ presumptious sins’ from which the psalmist prays to be kept free. 
Not that the other sins are to be despised, for the pious man strives to 
be ‘blameless, innocent, and acceptable in God’s sight’!4 and offers 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF SIN IN THE PSALMS 


sacrifice even for the sins committed in ignorance ; but the gravity of 
a sin is measured according to the degree of pride which leads to it. 

Is there any mention of Original Sin in the Psalms? ‘ Behold I 
was brought forth in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.’ ! 
Augustine? and Origen® find in this verse a direct reference to 
Original Sin. Others however see merely a prefiguration of the 
doctrine which becomes clear in the light of Romans §:12ff., for the 
quotation only stresses the proclivity of man to sin, because he is born 
of a sinful race. O. Procksch puts it very neatly when he says that 
in this verse the Fall is referred to directly not as a doctrine but as an 
experience.® 

The sins which merit disapproval in the Psalms are a mischievous 
tongue and persecution of the innocent; cursing God; deceit ; 
oppressing the poor ®; perjury ; calumny’; injustice to widows and 
orphans 8; usury nul acceptance of gifts to commit injustice ® ; 
idolatry!®; treachery!!; lying!*; ingratitude!*; adultery and theft!; 
and rebellion against God’s Anointed.1® All these are what one might 
call social sins, committed especially against that section of the popula- 
tion that is unable to defend itself: the poor, widows and orphans. 
Sincerity and honesty are stressed repeatedly. This lofty ideal is to be 
found in every chapter of the Prophets, and as the Psalms were used 
in the temple liturgy it was quite impossible that they did not help to 
mould the ideal of piety in the heart of every believer. 

The ‘cursing psalms,’ especially Ps. 109, are often cited as an 
example of low moral standards in Israel. The objection, however, is 
not so obvious as it seems if we consider the many places in the Old 
Testament where forgiveness of injuries is praised and revenge dis- 
approved of. Moreover, if we consider the ‘cursing psalms’ as 
impe srsonal prayers recited in the liturgy they assume the character of 

‘threatening psalms’ in the sense of the curses in Deut. 27:15-26, 
rather than outbursts of hate against a personal enemy, and were 
meant to impress the wicked rather than satisfy the thirst for revenge 
in the oppressed. 

The fact that God threatens sinners and calls them to repentance 
makes it clear that the only cause of sin is man himself. It is true that 
‘ transgression speaks to the wicked, deep in his heart to tempt him ’!6 
that man is weak and no-one is just in God’s sight,!? that man is 
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oppressed by a multitude of sins? and born of sinful parents,” but his 
wickedness finds no excuse, especially when he blinds himself to the 
fact that God is watching over all our actions, believing that * the 
Lord does not see, the God of Jacob does not perceive ’* or says 
outright: “There is no God’ until his ‘heart becomes gross like 
fat.’ § 

This is all the more deplorable because God is ready to sustain our 
weakness if we but relinquish the attitude of ‘a horse or a mule with- 
out understanding, which must be curbed with bit and bridle.’ ® God 
gives light,” which in the Old Testament has a connotation of power ; 
He aids the pious to overcome the greed of the eyes, avarice and pride,® 
sins of the heart and tongue,® and to observe the law.}° 

However, the way God deals with man depends very much on 
how man himself is disposed towards God: ‘ With the pure thou 
dost show thyself pure, with the crooked thou dost show thyself 
perverse.’ This verse receives light from Sir. 4:17-22 : “For at first 
she (Wisdom) will walk with him by crooked ways, and bring fear 
and dread upon him . . . but if he go wrong, she will forsake him 
and give him over to his own ruin,’ i.e. God will no longer reveal 
His ways and permits the sinner to fall into desolation. Wisdom (like 
light, denoting power) is a delicate gift. If well received it helps men 
to walk in the ways of God, but if it meets with insincerity it slowly 
withdraws leaving man a prey to his enemies. 

The consequences of sin are manifold. First come the incurring of 
guilt and the establishment of a state of estrangement between the 
sinner and God—for God hates evildoers.!? As a consequence the 
sinner is ‘cursed’ and ‘ cut off’ by God.1*_ If God despises sinners? it 
is not because He is harmed by them, for He just ridicules them,° but 
because He is righteous and only the righteous can have communion 
with Him.!6 

On the part of man the first consequence of sin is an evil conscience. 
The hand of the Lord weighs heavily on the sinner, and consequently 
he is unhappy, joy only being found in the observance of the Law.!? 
However, the unhappiness of an uneasy conscience is only a pointer 
to repentance,!8as are all the temporal evils that God sends and the good 
example of the upright.!® On the other hand, those who are so foolish 
as to suppress the voice of their conscience ‘like the deaf adder that 
stops its ear so that it does not hear the voice of the charmers’ ?° rush 
into deeper moral and psychological evils. They become inconstant 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF SIN IN THE FSALMS 


‘like chaff which the wind drives away’ unlike the just who flourish 
‘like a tree planted by streams of water.’!_ They lose the sense of God 
and fall into a practical atheism which is the very essence of foolishness.? 

In spite of all these threats to sinners it was evident to all that not 
seldom the wicked prospered and the just suffered in this life. But 
Ps. 10, 37, 53, 56, $8, 75, 91, 97 stress the fact that in spite of the 
apparent contradiction of this position there is a God above all who 
will not permit the wicked to have their own way in the long run. 
Some psalms speak of a certain judgment to be made by God in the 
face of which the wicked will not survive,® because ‘ evil may not 
sojourn with God.’ 4 This judgment will not only be on individuals 
but also on the different nations.® 

All this is said to confirm the righteous in their trust in God. 
Ps. 37 is an excellent example of consolation and of exhortation to 
patience. 

But what will really happen to the wicked? * The very net which 
they hid will cnsnare them,’ ® ‘ evil itself shall slay the wicked and 
those who hate the righteous will be condemned.’ ? So the ultimate 
punishment for the wicked will be death. Even the good die, but 
here there is a distinction : “ Like sheep they are appointed for Sheol : 
Death shall be their shepherd ; straight to the grave they descend, and 
their form shall waste away ; Sheol shall be their home. But God will 
ransom my soul from the power of Sheol, for he will receive me.’ § 
The just look further beyond the grave : “Thou dost guide me with 
thy counsel, and afterward thou wilt receive me to glory,’® and in 
Ps. 17:15 : ‘ As for me I shall behold thy face in righteousness ;_ when 
I awake I shall be satisfied with beholding thy form.’ The Professors 
of the Biblical Institute interpret these words as referring to the 
awakening from the dead. This goes to show that the death with 
which the sinner is threatened is not merely physical death just as the 
life that is the reward of the just is an eschatological life. 

The only hope for the sinner, therefore, is God’s mercy and his 
own repentance. That God has the power and the right to punish 
every misdeed i is indisputable, but He very often does not exercise 
this right : : ‘He does not deal with us according to our sins’ for ‘ He 
knows our frame; He remembers that we are dust.’!° The only 
condition is the sinner’s repentance while there is still time, for God 
will never despise a broken and contrite heart.1_ The sinner must not 
believe, however, that he is doing God a favour by turning to Him, 
for after all it is God Himself who ‘ creates in me a clean heart and 
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puts a new and right spirit within me.’! The penitential psalm par 
excellence, Ps. 51 stresses the need for sincerity of heart, humility, 
confession to God, faith and supplication. Hence conversion and 
forgiveness involve a real ethical change and are not merely juridical. 
The verse * blessed is he whose sin is covered ’ 2 sounds very Lutheran, 
but several other sayings make it clear that ‘as far as the east is from 
the west, so far does He remove our transgressions from us.’ 3 

The Psalms, therefore, teach us a complete doctrine of sin as we 
find it in the New Testament and as we learn it today inside the Church. 
The only new revelation that we have—and this is essential—is that 
God’s mercy has taken bodily form in the Person of Jesus Christ and 
all forgiveness comes through Him. 

PROSPER GRECH, 0.S.A. 
Rabat 


THE FORMATION OF THE GOSPELS 


Contemporary biblical scholarship has achieved surprising results 
in many ficlds of its large acreage, and one of its most rewarding 
successes has been to trace the growth of the Gospels, isolating in 
their development the various graftings and cross-fertilisations which 
finally produced such a prodigious plant. No longer are the Gospels 
viewed as having sprung up mushroom-like overnight. A relatively 
long and complicated process has been discerned before the prize fruit 
emerged. 

It is in an attempt to trace in broad outline this process that the 
following pages are offered; not, presumptuously, to those who 
patiently labour in such fields, but to those, as it were, at the marketing 
end—who take their scripture from the scripturists. For purposes of 
convenience rather than of necessity, the growth of the Gospels will 
be considered as following five stages (though the unwary should be 
warned that such clear docketing sacrifices something of the clusive 
interplay of factors which made for the formation of the Gospels). 
In the first place we are faced with the kerygma, or primitive preaching 
which was the seed containing the traits later development would 
manifest. Then there is the first development in and through tradi- 
tion, in the transmitting of the Christian message. This was followed 
by attempts at committing to writing that primitive message, and 
these attempts, in their turn, led to the actual formation of the Gospels. 
Finally, certain ‘ finishing touches’ must be considered. 

1 §1:10 3 32:1 § 103:12 
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THE FORMATION OF THE GOSPELS 


It must be stated emphatically that the inquiry into the formation 
of the Gospels is nowhere near complete. Much still remains to be 
done—the sifting of material, the re-examination of theories, the 
elaboration and consolidation of stable gains. Yet the outline of this 
fascinating growth has been observed, and a new approach to the 
content of the Gospels is hardening into what must become an 
entrenched method. 

The prime efforts of the Apostles to extend Christ’s message of 
salvation were by preaching ; writing was not their first preoccupa- 
tion. Like Christ himself, they proclaimed the ‘Good News.’ And 
this apostolic message is best expressed by what the New Testament 
calls the kerygma (1 Cor. 1:21)—the content of that early missionary 
preaching to win to the faith those not yet of it. In that dawn of the 
new dispensation the spoken word was the war-head of the Christian 
conquest. In its pulsing immediacy the Apostles limited themselves 
to essentials, reserving to the didache (teaching) the more complete 
formation of their converts. Hence it is that the kerygma appears in 
the New Testament as the fundamental message, as the basis pre- 
supposed by all the later reflections of which it would become the 
object and by the diverse theologies which Paul, John and the author 
of Hebrews would construct on it. 

We have now to inquire whether it be possible to isolate the actual 
content of that message. 

There are two principal sources for studying the apostolic preach- 
ing: the Pauline epistles and the primitive discourses of the Acts of 
the Apostles. The early speeches of Peter in Acts (2:22-4, 32-3 ; 
3:12-26 ; and particularly 10:36-43, which is like a ground-plan of 
the Synoptic Gospels) betray, by the archaism of their theology and 
their numerous Semitisms, that they come from written and oral 
sources of very ancient and often Palestinian origin. Further, their 
schematic character and the type of phrases occurring indicate their 
genesis from formularies of the primitive preaching, which formularies 
were a natural consequence of a message that had to be repeated time 
and time again. 

Comparing the Pauline kerygma and that of the discourses in Acts, 
we can characterise the fundamental message of the Apostles as that 
of the Passion and Resurrection of Christ proclaimed as the inaugura- 
tion of the era when the divine promises are realised. The latter days 
have arrived, even if only inceptively ; the Messiah and Saviour of 
Israel is now enthroned; men must repent and turn to God. A 
frequent recourse to the ancient scriptures is noticeable, not so much 
to demonstrate, after the manner of apologetics, the truth of the 
affirmations being made about Christ, as to situate these in the full 
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stream of revelation and of the long history of salvation as the present 
fulfilment of God’s long-awaited design. 

In this proclamation the earthly ministry of Christ must be referred 
to, not only to introduce the one about whom the Resurrection is 
affirmed, but because in that ministry are already manifested the signs 
of the intervention of God bringing in the era of salvation. Hence 
are mentioned also the Davidic descent of Christ and the miracles by 
which God accredited him. In this perspective the events of the 
ministry are not separated from the Passion and Resurrection, but 
with them enter into a context which clarified their absolute and 
definitive value as salvific events. 

And so before the Christ-Event was committed to writing, there 
was a period of preaching which was later to have a formative influence 
on the written Gospels. In the Synoptic Gospels we shall find broaden- 
ing out into an arterial road of doctrine the tiny trail of theology only 
traced in Acts. The preaching of John the Baptist, the baptism of 
Christ, the beginning of the Galilean ministry, healing and exorcism, 
the ministry in Jerusalem, the crucifixion and resurrection—this outline 
served as a framework into which anecdotes of Christ’s mission, power, 
teaching, by some incident or memorable saying, parable, etc., could 
be inserted. 

But it should be noted that these accounts of incidents of Christ’s 
life and his sayings were used by preachers to illustrate their teaching 
on Christ before they came to be written up in the Gospels. Attempts, 
with varying success, have been made to classify these * units.’ Per- 
haps a broad classification only would be permitted by our present 
state of knowledge. There are first of all the sayings of Christ which 
are enveloped in a description of an incident—a miracle, controversy 
or an episode of the life of Christ. Here the main point to be made 
is in the saying, and everything else is subordinate and directed to that 
saying. If the incident is a miracle, it is hardly described ; the saying 
is the i important thing. A good example of this is in the account of 
the healing of the man with the withered hand (Mk. 3:1-5). The 
emphasis is not on the miracle but on Christ’s saying, “Is it lawful on 
the sabbath to do good or to do harm, to save life or to kill?” Also 
in Christ’s controversies ; the dialogue is brief, incisive, destined to 
place in relief a saying of Christ (cf. Mt. 22:15-22 on the tribute to 
Caesar). Even when the saying is embodied in a description of an 
incident in the life of Christ, the same sobriety in the description is 
once more noticeable—in order to underline the saying (cf. Mt. 
19:13-15, on Christ blessing the children). In accounts which deal 
specifically with the value of Christ’s miracles, we find that here every- 
thing is directed towards emphasising the miracle. These accounts are 
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constructed after a regular fashion : circumstances of the miracle, the 
miracle itself, the effect produced. Details abound, to place in relief, 
not the saying, but the act of Christ. Then there are accounts primarily 
destined to sketch the person of Christ (e.g. Mt. 15:21-5, the incident 
of the Canaanite woman, which served to portray Christ vis-a-vis the 
pagans). Finally, there are summaries and transitions which resume the 
activity of Christ either in words or miracles (e.g. the account of 
Christ at Nazareth, Lk. 14:16-30, where Luke seems to have combined 
three visits to form one inaugural scene on Christ’s mission of grace 
and its refusal from his own people). 

All these accounts, which are constructed with wonderful economy, 
bear the marks of popular preaching and tradition in which a much 
repeated story is rubbed down and polished until nothing but the hard 
core remains in its most arresting form. The ‘ evangelists’ (charis- 
matics, cf. Ac. 21:8 ; Eph. 4:11 ; 2 Tim. 4:5) recounted, in their early 
preaching, those ‘ evangelical’ memoirs under a form which tended 
to become fixed by repetition—and our Gospels in their pericopae are 
tributary to this influence. 

And so the irreducible minimum of the apostolic message with its 
crystallised accounts of incidents from his life was to provide the 
constants of our Gospels, not only as regards matter, but particularly 
as regards doctrinal emphasis. 

But in the very transmission of the Christian message, the funda- 
mental credo was adapted to the circumstances of the hearers. Peter, 
speaking to Palestinians, underlines the messianicity of Jesus ; Paul, on 
the Gentile mission, shows Jesus as the saviour whose work has a 
universal character; John, addressing persons of a more mature 
Christianity, was able to show the value lying beneath the events of 
the life of Christ. 

On the rebound, the primitive Christian communities had their 
questions to ask on problems which arose from day-to-day preoccupa- 
tions: marriage, divorce, widowhood, Jewish ritual, Jewish laws, 
categories of people (* publicans,’ sinners, non-Israclites). These, and 
a host of other considerations, were influential in effecting, not only a 
choice of incidents from Christ’s life and ministry which answered 
new situations in the Church, but also an interpretation of them in the 
light ofcontemporary problems. It has been thanks to recent researches 
that the Gospel pericopae—narratives, sayings, parables, etc.—have 
been plunged into the great stream of faith and life of the primitive 
Church. Some success has been achieved in segregating various 
formative influences from the primitive community in the production 
of our Gospels: preaching, apologetics, doctrine, liturgy. 

The result of this intervention of the community in the formation 
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of traditions has an important corollary : there was a certain elabora- 
tion, or better, a penetration of all Christ did and said so that the 
multiform riches of that Event could be of value to the Church. 
Hence, it must be clearly understood that the facts and sayings so 
reported are not, in each individual case, to be taken as a rigorously 
exact reproduction of what actually happened. Note how the same 
event or saying is transmitted differently in many cases by the different 
evangelists. Further, the inevitable laws of all human testimony and 
of its transmission dissuade from demanding such material exactitude. 
In the course of transmission, many of the Gospel facts and sayings 
lost their original link with time and place, and it would often be a 
mistake to take seriously such connections as ‘on that day,’ ‘ then,’ 
* afterwards.’ 

But these remarks in no way prejudice the validity of the facts that 
were transmitted. The Church did not create facts ; she interpreted 
them. And the Holy Ghost sponsored the whole programme of the 
Church—tradition as well as inspiration. He guided the work of 
elaboration guaranteeing for the results that true inerrancy which is 
not so emit concerned ark brute facts as with the spiritual message 
enshrined in them. 

As the first eyewitnesses began to pass away, an attempt was made 
to fix the traditions by writing. The previously isolated incidents 
tended to be grouped together, often after a chronological fashion— 
as in Mk. 1:16-39, which presents a rounded picture of a day at 
Capharnaum, or in a systematic way—as in the five great sections of 
Matthew where related subject-matter is given together. From being 
small sections at the beginning, these groupings later developed into 
larger collections. 

It seems more than likely that the very early written attempts 
formed small vade-mecums which could easily have served the 
preachers and catechists in their missionary work. The authors of 
these collections, tiny instalments on the Gospel, are unknown to us 
and nothing remains of their work except what has been incorporated 
into the canonical Gospels which supplanted them. 

But between these collections and our Gospels there is still another 
factor to be considered: editions of Gospel material, ‘ gospels’ in 
lower case, we might call them, which were the proximate preparation 
for our present Gospels. As far as can be ascertained by present studies, 
it would seem that this process reached a climax in two great series of 
edited material: one would be a Galilean ministry source and the 
other the Passion narrative which, though embracing more than the 
account of the Passion itself, would nevertheless have this as its centre 
of reference. 
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With the very writing of the Gospels after this period of editings, 
we come up against the thorny problem of the inter-relationship of 
Matthew, Mark and Luke—the Synoptic Problem. A treatment of this 
vexatious and apparently insoluble problem is outside our scope, but 
it has a revelancy in so far as it touches on the formation of our present 
Gospels. Before canonical Matthew, Mark and Luke were written, 
was there a ‘ Matthean” source comprising a Greek translation of 
Aramaic Matthew plus supplementary material which was pressed into 
service for our canonical Gospels? Or did a Greek translation of 
Aramaic Matthew lie at the basis of just Matthew and Luke who were 
also dependent on Mark ? No definite solution has yet been proposed. 
Certainly Matthew and Luke owe something to a common written 
source and to Mark. 

But they did not hesitate to change a source or sources common 
to them. The Evangelists were no mere compilers. And once more 
we are in the presence of another factor in the Gospel formation : 
intentional changes. These, like the inevitable accidents of transmission 
referred to above, may also give rise to differences in testimony. In 
many cases the editors of the Gospel consciously wished to present 
things in a different fashion. Before them oral tradition, whose heirs 
they were, had not scrupled to interpret and adapt in different ways to 
suit the needs of the living faith the matter under transmission. 

A comparison among the Synoptics provide interesting examples 
of this tendency at work. Matthew and Mark in their accounts of the 
trial and crucifixion portray the Jews and Pilate as definitely hostile to 
Christ ; John and Luke, on the contrary, present a crowd which is 
more curious than hostile, and Pilate’s scourging of Jesus is more by 
way of precluding further demands of the Jews—death—than by way 
of punishment. The interpretations given to some of the parables 
vary considerably, e.g. in that of the Sower. Luke, writing his Gospel 
at a time when the Church was free from persecution, shows Christ 
as exhorting Christians to bring forth fruit in patience amid the trials 
of everyday life (Lk. 8:11-15). The other two Synoptists have a 
different situation in mind—a time of tribulation (Mk. 4:14-20) and 
of persecution (Mt. 13:18-23). Again, Matthew would answer a 
difficulty of the early Christians as to why the sinless Christ should be 
baptised by the baptism of John by giving the solution in a brief 
conversation between the Baptist and Christ. These and a number of 
other points show a certain plasticity in the handling of some details 
of tradition by the Evangelists. 

Once more it must be recalled that just as the Evangelists received 
matter already elaborated by tradition in view of situations in the 
Church under the influence of the magisterium, that coefficient of the 
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action of the Holy Ghost, so too under that same influence they were 
empowered to sound the depth of Christ’s message and apply their 
discoveries to all the available fields of Christian existence. The 
message of salvation was held to no law of diminishing returns. 
Further, if the Holy Ghost has not seen fit to demand from His 
interpreters perfect uniformity in detail, it is because He does not lay 
importance for the faith on material precision. We can even say that 
He has wanted this difference in testimony—a fact so attested by 
diverse and discordant traditions (e.g. the accounts of the post- 
Resurrection narratives) assumes deep within itselfa rich dimension of 
truth. The Evangelists cannot be accused of having falsified with 
tendentious motives the facts of the Christian message ; rather, those 
facts had found four conscientious interpreters whose efforts were 
accompanied and accredited by an untiring Spirit of God.: 

This being understood, the Gospels must be seen primarily as works 
of doctrine rather than as biographies. It must be understood too 
that a gospel itself is a literary form laid under contribution to proclaim 
the message of salvation. A gospel is not essentially a history. It is 
the announcement of salvation wrought by Christ. Wéith matter 
which they certainly held as historical, the sacred authors have made a 
work whose centre of interest is not strictly the writing of history ut sic. 
A gospel is really the apostolic preaching, a restatement of the kerygma 
in valid historical terms. It is history certainly, but history which is 
clarified in the light of events; in fact, history read backwards, 
theologically interpreted and applied to circumstances. But this 
theological interpretation is not perversion. It serves to heighten 
implications of Christ’s coming which may too easily have been lost 
in a mere restatement of colourless records. This was a major con- 
sideration throughout the formation of the Gospels. 

But even when the Gospels were formed, and, as it were, began to 
enjoy the dignity of capitals, the last word had not yet been said ; 
there were stop-press additions : a point of belief to be explained or 
developed, a finishing touch to be made. Hence it is that the Infancy 
Narratives in Matthew and Luke, representing a maturer reflection of 
the primitive Church which sought to go back to the very beginning 
of the Christ story, were added. Mk. 16:9-20 were added to the 
Gospel whose lack of conclusion was as obvious as a missing tooth— 
a fact which an inspired author corrected. 

A word finally on the Fourth Gospel. This differs greatly from the 
earlier three and rarely runs parallel to them. It has a problem all its 
own and would require an article to itself merely to outline something 
of its formation. Appearing long after the Synoptics it represents a 
more advanced stage in theological reflection. But if its elaboration 
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has been slow and gradual, still it contains very ancient elements and 
perhaps may well enshrine the primitive preaching of John. 

Any study of the formation of the Gospels must floodlight the 
importance of the Church’s tradition in interpreting the events of 
Christ’s life. Faith is a living thing ; but its life can only be sustained 
by and in the Church. And her office it was, under the guiding finger 
of the Holy Spirit, to penetrate the mystery of Christ. There was no 
call for her to ‘ create’ events—she had sufficient matter on which to 
ruminate. The term of her primitive reflections, which were stimu- 
lated by her everyday life of faith, is presented to us in our Gospels, in 
those Minutes, if you wish, which summarise the meeting of God 
and man. 

PATRICK FANNON, S.M.M. 


St Mary’s Scholasticate, 
Church Stretton, Salop 


ESSENISM AND CHRISTIANITY! 


The Dead Sea Manuscripts have something to offer us which is entirely 
new. For the first time we can through their help make ourselves 
contemporaries with our Lord. Till now this has never been possible. 
We have never been able to discover the feelings and thoughts of the 
contempories of our Lord. As a result the Gospels have been for us 
at one and the same time both familiar and far-removed. There is 
scarcely a Sunday Gospel with which we are not well acquainted ; 
yet despite that it could never before have been said that their language 
was that of our everyday life and culture. The Gospels were in fact 
another world to us. Clearly if we were really to penetrate their 
modes of expression, it was not sufficient merely to be familiar with 
the words of the Gospels by dint of constant repetition. 

The words which our Lord used were words and expressions in 
constant use every day. Take for example that phrase from the Our 
Father: “Thy Kingdom come.’ It must be admitted that the 
‘Kingdom of God’ is not a news item of daily occurrence in our 
newspapers. This does not cause us any surprise since it is not regarded 
as ranking in importance with the major political issues of our day. 
Nevertheless, if there had been newspapers at the time of our Lord, 
the phrase ‘ Kingdom of God’ would have featured almost daily in 


1 From a conference given during the Biblical Week at Fribourg 1960, and trans- 
lated from the French by K. Kelly. 
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the Jerusalem press. It had a significance as familiar for the Jews of 
those days as had the word débarquement (liberation) in occupied 
France during the last war. In fact the two notions are quite similar. 
For the Jews of the time of our Lord the phrase ‘ Kingdom of God’ 
signified the end of the Roman Empire. It meant that in place of this 
empire God would establish the people of Israel in power ; after 
having been crushed unjustly by all the great pagan empires, they 
would finally become His ministers in this world. Hence this notion 
included the idea of the complete and glorious fulfilment of the hope 
of the people of Israel ; it also meant their revenge for the humiliation 
which had denied them independence for so long. The same might 
be said for the various other expressions which fill the pages of the 
Gospels. Till the present we have not been able to hear them as they 
sounded to our Lord’s contemporaries and consequently, although we 
have been quite familiar with the words, we have missed much of the 
significance of many of our Lord’s expressions. 

At last, however, we have in our possession books which played a 
great part in the education and cultural formation of the hearers of 
our Lord. We are thus enabled to see the Gospels, as it were, in 3-D. 
Such a vision needs two images slightly distant from each other. 
Until the present we have been limited to the Gospel-image and the 
second image has been lacking. Now at last we have it and so we are 
able to see, set against its background of the common culture of the 
time, what was absolutely new in the message of Jesus for the ears of 
his contemporaries. What exactly were some of the people thinking 
about when on the shore of the Lake of Galilee they said: ‘ No-one 
has ever spoken like this man’? Now we can see quite clearly the 
reason for their amazement, since we know now what were the chief 
questions under discussion among the people at that time. Hence we 
realise now that when our Lord spoke, everything he said was not 
equally profound. Some of the things were merely repetitions of 
themes very much in the air in those days, while others on the contrary 
certainly surprised his audience and struck them as strange, so strange 
that they were scandalised. 


he Theology of the Essenes} 
The fundamental point in the comparison of Essenism and Christi- 


anity is to consider their respective notions of sanctity. In other words 
how did these contemporaries of Jesus conceive the relation between 


1 The following attempt at a synthesis is based essentially on the Manual of Discipline 
and the Hymns of Thanksgiving. 
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ESSENISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


God and man, and how did their conception compare with the 
teaching of Jesus himself? The Essenes were a very logical people and 
their view of the world was very precise, and yet extremely original. 
Hence if we wish to understand their notion of sanctity we must begin 
with their theology. 

In the beginning God created the ‘Spirits of Light’ and the 
‘Spirits of Darkness.’ That is the first article of the Essene Creed. 
In this sense they understood the text, “God created the Light. . . .’ 
Light and Darkness were at the very outset of Creation. Hence 
according to them God in the very beginning created two species— 
the * Spirits of Light’ (also called the * Spirits of Fidelity’) and the 
‘Spirits of Darkness’ (the * Spirits of Perversity’). That these latter 
were bad was not due to any kind of original fault ; it was simply due 
to the creative will of God. God for all time loves the Light but hates 
the Darkness. He therefore actually hates these ‘ Spirits of Darkness’ 
whom He has created. His Love is restricted to the * Spirits of Light.’ 
Their function is to praise God, while the work of the ‘ Spirits of 
Darkness ’ is to tempt man. 

These ‘Spirits of Light’ are what we would call the Angels. 
There are many degrees among them. Those of the highest rank are 
called the ‘ Angels of the Face.’ They are the angels who are ever 
before the face of God, engaged in praise and thanksgiving. They 
have no connection with those monstrosities of the popular imagination 
which often pose under the name of angels. For the Essene an angel 
is an immense creature, bright and incandescent and able to remain 
before the face of God ; a creature who can understand God and who, 
in the enthusiasm arising from the presence and possession of God, 
‘sings’ His praise. This song of praise is a kind of ecstatic silence. 

It is most remarkable that the Essenes understood that the centre of 
creation is not man but God, and directed towards this centre is the 
praise of all His creatures who are able to possess Him. Man is on 
quite a different level. He is defined as a being born of the dust, a 
carcass destined to be the food of worms, fashioned from a little clay, 
already in the process of decomposition and knowing how to desire 
nothing except dust like himself. Obviously there is a great difference 
between this notion and their concept of an angel. But the prodigy 
of God’s grace is that He has been willing from among men to produce 
companions of the angels. 

The whole of humanity has been handed over to guardian spirits. 
This is a basic point in Essene theology. One part of humanity has 
been confided to the *“ Angels of Light’ and the other to the ‘ Angels 
of Darkness.’ This is the present situation and there is no questioning 
why or how it can be. At the root of everything there is for the Essene 
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neither love nor injustice, but merely God’s good pleasure. There is 
no asking why of God. Moreover the predestination of one and the 
reprobation of another is according as God has given them over to 
the influence of the good or the bad spirits. It is fixed once and for 
all. There is obviously no room for a drama of salvation in this 
conception. The predestined are saved necessarily, whereas there is 
no escaping damnation for the reprobate. Nevertheless this does not 
imply that there is no tragedy in the world. There most certainly is, 
although it is only an apparent one. It is the fact that God has per- 
mitted the ‘ Time of Impiety ’ to arrive during the era of the Essenes. 
This ‘ Time of Impiety ’ is characterised by the fact that the “ Angels 
of Darkness’ have it in their power totally to obscure the Light. They 
have been given a free hand, and even those who are predestined 
among men have let themselves be overcome by ‘this powerful 
temptation and, according to the expression of the Essenes, have 
‘ wallowed in infidelity.’ It is not known how long this situation will 
continue, but they say that for the present God has given this free hand 
to the ‘ Angels of Darkness’ in much the same way as He allowed 
Satan to tempt Job. Job was also someone who must be saved, and 
yet Satan was given permission to cause havoc in the world around 
him. The Roman occupation is interpreted in this light and thus 
there is no surprise that it has taken place. The same is true of various 
other events. 

But what is to be done in the face of this situation, where for the 
moment the darkness has deceived the light, and the * sons of fidelity ’ 
have given themselves over to infidelity under the stress of temptation ? ? 
The sre is only one solution, and this is conversion. The duty of the 

‘sons of fidelity ’ in this era, called the * domination of Impiety,’ is to 
be converted. God is sending into this world the holy Spirit and this 
holy Spirit has to reawaken in the predestined the spirit of fidelity 
which, due to the domination of infidelity, is temporarily dormant. 
When converted, these predestined should reunite during the period 
of conversion, and leave this world which is dominated by impiety. 
It is well to note here that the Essenes have no idea of world conversion ; 
due to their doctrine of absolute reprobation they do not regard that 
as possible. The only danger is to remain in the grip of the darkness. 
Hence once converted a man leaves the world completely, and in this 
way fidelity is segregated and kept apart. The predestined thus isolate 
themselves and form the ‘ citadel of Fidelity.’ Qumran, of course, is 
the special location of this citadel. 

Scarcely anyone in Israel could be ignorant of the existence of this 
community of converts living their common life. The very presence 


of this community should act as a kind of magnet on all who are 
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predestined and assist them in their own conversion. There is no 
question of leaving this citadel of fidelity to go out and preach con- 
version, for that would be to run the risk of once again succumbing 
to temptation, and thus further delay the liberation. The mere fact 
of the existence of their community should be a sufficient encourage- 
ment for people to come to them. 

In this way the community is formed in Israel. It calls itself the 
‘nursery-plantation of eternity.’ They attach a very precise meaning 
to this expression. It is a matter of rearing the companions of the 
angels. As yet they have not sufficient roots to be able to be trans- 
planted into eternity. Hence they develop here on earth by dint of 
much labour and suffering, and through their exercises and ascetical 
practices. The essential thing is that when they die they be * viable,’ 
so that at the appropriate time they may be fit to be transplanted 
among the angels. Until they have reached this stage they cannot 
breathe such a rarified atmosphere. They remain there, like young 
trees in a plantation, as long as is necessary, until they have sufficient 
roots to be able to be planted definitively in eternity with the angels 
of praise. The role of the citadel, this community of the chosen and 
predestined, is to make this nursery-plantation a reality. Their 
isolation therefore is not simply for self-protection, but also to con- 
solidate their true destiny, something which before their conversion 
was not possible. 

The others who remain in this world and who do not come to the 
community are called the ‘ sons of the pit ’—a name coming from the 
Hebrew usage of ‘son of’ in the sense of * destined for,’ e.g. “son of 
malediction,’ ‘son of perdition,’ etc. They are destined for the tomb 
and after that there is nothing more for them except eternal suffering, 
in which the Essenes had a deep belief. 

This separation and profound division in the world is absolute and 
can be traced back to the very creation of cach man, in which his lot 
among either the ‘ Spirits of Light’ or the * Spirits of Darkness’ was 
determined. But the sign of this predestination is entrance into the 
community. Nevertheless the Essenes soon came to realise that it was 
not quite so simple as all that. There was a ‘fifth column’ of the 
‘sons of impiety’ which had penetrated into the community. That 
complicated their theory and consequently an adaptation had to be 
made. So they maintained that at the beginning it is impossible to 
judge adequately and discern the spirit of an entrant into the com- 
munity. One might come filled with enthusiasm and yet turn out to 
be a renegade. Clearly that is a sign that there has been a mistake 
somewhere. However it is not the sign that the community has made 
a mistake in its pedagogical training and thus caused one of its followers 
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to lose his good dispositions. It is never interpreted in that light. It 
is merely the sign that there has been a mistake in thinking that such 
a one is a son of fidelity. To obviate this danger they institute a 
novitiate as a testing period, so that in the course of two or three years 
a true estimation can be made of a man’s correct category. If anyone 
does enter the community with the wrong intention, as soon as he is 
discovered he is expelled because he belongs to this fifth column of 
the ‘ sons of perversity.’ 

It is for this very reason that the “secret writings’ are produced. 
There are three forms of this secret writing—probably they were 
revealed in the successive stages of initiation. We find that in the one 
manuscript the writing is in normal Hebrew and then suddenly 
changes into a secret writing ; it returns once more to the normal 
Hebrew, and then later reverts to another type of secret writing. This 
is simply to economise on copies, since in this way the one copy can 
be used for the initiated and the novices. They will understand the 
various parts of it according as to whether they have been initiated 
into the secret of these writings or not. The secrecy was necessary to 
safeguard the mysteries of the sect—it might be noted in passing that 
the account of their theology that has been given above was probably 
reserved to the initiated, found in a special part of the rule, which was 
written for the more intelligent. Whether one was able to understand 
this section or not was the criterion for judging whether one was 
intelligent or not. 

The separation of fidelity from the world, and its preparation for 
sharing the lot of the angels should of itself bring about the end of the 
world. They arrive at this conclusion in the following manner. If 
justice is not isolated from injustice, there will be a balance established 
in the world between justice and injustice and hence God will not be 
able to make His final choice. Once however justice is placed apart, 
all that remains is injustice in its absolute state, and therefore God will 
make His choice and destroy injustice. In other words, if justice has 
not yet been established in this world, it is because there is still too 
much of it. This paradoxical statement needs further elucidation. If 
the state of affairs is not fully satisfactory for one who has a thirst for 
justice, it is because there has been allowed to remain in the hearts of 
the unjust a certain amount of true light, due to attempts to instruct 
them and to draw them away from their error. The result of this is 
that an equilibrium is thus formed and hence God does not intervene. 
Once however it is admitted that there are some who are destined for 
salvation and others destined for annihilation, then the reprobate 
should be allowed to sink deeper and deeper into their injustice, until 
finally at a given moment God will intervene. If a blow given to an 
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innocent man is revenged, God sees that the scales of justice have been 
brought back into equilibrium ; but if, on the contrary, the one who 
is unjustly struck does nothing about it, his aggressor will go from 
strength to strength and thus the balance of God’s justice will become 
more and more upset. In the end there will come a moment when 
God cannot but intervene. That is exactly the technique of the 
Essenes. By separating the good on one side and the wicked on the 
other, they completely upset the balance of God’s justice, with the 
result that God is forced to bring about the end of the world and 
destroy impiety, now present in the world, in its absolute state. 

It is only at that moment, when all the impious have been isolated 
and destroyed, that the glory of Adam will be restored to the pre- 
destined. To effect this renewal of creation which will be the 
restoration of the glory of Adam the destruction of darkness and 
infidelity is required. 

The mode of life of the Essenes follows logically from their 
doctrine. The logic of this doctrine is quite obvious. It springs from 
their admittance that the darkness and the light were created by God ; 
that this total separation determines the category to which cach man 
belongs; that for the moment the darkness has the right to over- 
shadow the light; and that the task of the predestined is to isolate 
themselves so that the light might appear in its fulness and that the 
darkness might be destroyed. That is the main line of their logic and 
their manner of life follows directly from this. It can be divided into 
three main elements which, despite the narrow-minded and isolationist 
mentality of Essenism, bear witness to the very highest qualities. 

The first element characterising their life is religious asceticism. 
According to them it is a matter of circumcising by community of 
life the prepuce of the heart. Men, they would argue, often have the 
most fantastic desires—which St Paul terms ‘ the desires of the flesh’ 
—but a communal life is the best means of conquering and mastering 
all these undisciplined desires which do not fit in with the will of God. 
Hence, for them the community life is their principal ascetical practice. 
This is indeed a truth borne out by experience. For example, the first 
question a novice master may well ask a late vocation seeking to enter 
a monastery is: ‘Have you been married?’ If the answer is in the 
affirmative, the novice master may well reply * All the better.’ This 
is because such a man has already experienced a communal life with 
its ascetical value, and consequently it will have already forced him to 
master some of the wilder tendencies of his moral life which may have 
appeared and which would otherwise by now have been impossible 
to prune. It is a matter of stopping the inclinations from straying in 
directions other than are in accord with what God desires ; a matter 
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of preventing this loss of vitality due to a dissipation of energy by 
such wayward wanderings. This Essene asceticism of community life 
has for its basis a renew “il of the alliance of Sinai. Each man, almost 
from the very moment of his birth, has entered by circumcision into 
the alliance of Moses. When he reaches manhood and, regaining 
possession of himself, is converted and becomes conscious of his duty 
in this world which is destined for impiety, he makes a deliberate and 
conscious renewal of this alliance of Moses by his entrance into the 
community. In other words, he engages himself under pain of death 
to observe the law of Moses according to the constitutions of the 
faithful priests who have founded this citadel of fidelity. 

The second point which is characteristic of the life of the Essenes 
is fraternal charity. This is a matter in which their contribution was 
quite considerable. For them the life in common is the building up 
of the new temple, since in their eyes the whole of Israel has been 
profaned in this time of impiety. The Temple especially has been 
profaned and consequently there is no hope of offering to God 
agreeable sacrifices, for it is in the hands of the impious, that is not 
only the Romans, but the whole of Israel since they are under the 
dominion of the impious. But how can a new Temple be built? It 
will not be a temple made of hewn rock but one formed from living 
stones, which are none other than the predestined and converted, who 
have the spirit of sanctity dwelling in them. The mortar binding the 
stones together is fraternal charity. These are elements extremely close 
to Pauline teaching, and the theme of building a new and spiritual 
temple is found in 1 Peter. 

The third important element in which they prefigured the Gospel 
is the idea that the praise of God must replace all the sacrificial 
butchery of the Temple of Jerusalem. All this has come to an end. 
Now that the Temple is profaned there can no longer be the slaying 
of calves and bulls—or at least never again until the end of time, since 
they leave open the possibility that later on, in the regeneration, 
sacrifice is to be offered once again. However for the present it is this 
Community-Temple, offering itself to God in its attitude of praise, 
which is the victim of the true God ; the victim is man himself giving 
himself to God. This is a very significant element since, as we have 
already seen, the principal sacrifice in this order is the sacrifice of the 
angels, the sacrifice of their praise offered to the Lord. The sacrifice 
of man, therefore, will consist of the participating in the spiritual 
sacrifice of these heavenly creatures giving praise to God. 


J.-D. BARTHELEMY, 0.?. 


Fribourg 


(to be concluded) 
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Nelson and Sons, Edinburgh 1960. pp. 292, 12s 6d. 

In this book the complete text of the Revised Standard Version of the Bible has been 
taken and those passages omitted that have no direct or clearly evident bearing on the 
essential theme : the promise of God’s kingdom and its fulfilment in the life, death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 


H. Woroniecki, 0.P., The Mystery of Divine Mercy. Bloomsbury Publishing Co., 
London 1960. pp. 129, 12s 6d. 
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